THE TRUE STORY OF MARCO POLO. 


By Noah Brooks. 


[Begun in the June number .] 

Chapter XVI. 

SOME OF THE WONDERS OF YUNNAN. 

Marco, having told his readers many won¬ 
derful things about Kublai Khan and his court 
and people, then addressed himself to some 
narration of his adventures in traveling about 
the great Mongolian Empire. This part of his 
book he begins by saying: 

Now you must know that the Emperor sent the afore¬ 
said Marco Polo, who is the author of this whole story, 
on business of his into the Western Provinces. On that 
occasion he traveled from Cambaluc a good four months’ 
journey toward the west. And so now I will tell you 
all that he saw on his travels as he went and returned. 

The journey which Marco took was along 
the boundary of Cathay, or China, nearest to 
the Indian Empire; the provinces of the Mon¬ 
golian Empire through which he passed are 
now known as Shansi, Szechwan, and Tibet. 
We are not able to find on a modern map all 
the exact places of which Marco makes men¬ 
tion in his account of his journey through the 
Western Provinces. But some of the names of 
cities are found easily enough. For example, 
Pianfu, one of the cities first mentioned in 
Marco’s journal, was undoubtedly Ping-yang- 
Fu, as the city is now called. We are not so 
certain about Chaicu, which lies two days’ ride 
farther west. 

When Marco goes on to speak of the great 
river Caramoran, it is easy to identify that water¬ 
course with one of the famous rivers of China. 
He says: 

When you leave Chaicu, and travel about twenty miles 
westward, you come to a river called Caramoran, so 
big that no bridge can be thrown across it; for it is of 
immense width and depth, and reaches to the Great 
Ocean that encircles the Universe — I mean the whole 
earth. On this river there are many cities and walled 


towns, and many merchants too therein, for much traffic 
takes place upon the river, there being a great deal of 
ginger and a great deal of silk produced in the country. 

This could be none other than the Hoang- 
Ho, or Yellow River, sometimes called “the 
Sorrow of China,” on account of the great de¬ 
struction of life and property it brings by its 
floods. We must bear in mind that when 
Marco wrote, nobody actually knew what water, 
or land, lay to the eastward of China; therefore 
he speaks of the “ Great Ocean that encircles 
the Universe ”; and this was usually known as 
the “ Ocean Sea.” As the Amazon and the Mis¬ 
sissippi rivers were unknown then, the Yellow 
River of China was the largest known, and 
Marco was the first to bring back to Europe 
any detailed account of that stream. 

After crossing the Yellow River and travel¬ 
ing two days westward, Marco reached the city 
of Chacanfu, and then eight days westward 
brought him to Kenjanfu, of which he makes 
mention after this manner: 

And when you have traveled those eight days* jour¬ 
ney, you come to that great city which I mentioned, 
called Kenjanfu, which in old times was a noble, rich, 
and powerful realm, and had many great and wealthy 
and puissant kings. But now the king thereof is a 
prince called Mangalai, the son of the Great Khan, 
who hath given him this realm, and crowned him king 
thereof. It is a city of great trade and industry. They 
have great abundance of silk, from which they weave 
cloths of silk and gold, of divers kinds, and they also 
manufacture all sorts of equipments for an army. They 
have every necessary of man’s life very cheap. The 
city lies towards the west; and outside the dty is the 
palace of the Prince Mangalai, crowned king, and son 
of the Great Khan, as I told you before. 

This is a fine palace and a great, as I will tell you. 
It stands in a great plain abounding in lakes and streams 
and springs of water. Round about it is a massive and 
lofty wall, five miles in compass, well built, and all gar¬ 
nished with battlements. And within this wall is the 
king’s palace, so great and fine that no one could ima¬ 
gine a finer. There are in it many great and splendid 
halls, and many chambers, all painted and embellished 
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with work in beaten gold. This Mangalai rules his 
realm right and well with justice and equity, and is 
much beloved by his people. The troops are quartered 
round about the palace, and enjoy the sport that the 
royal demesne affords. 

Kenjanfu we know to be Singanfu — one of 
the ancient and historic cities of China. It 
was once the residence of the Chinese Emperor, 
and is now the capital of the Province of Shansi. 
It is renowned as the seat of a Christian colony, 
of which a remarkable memorial remains. The 
Christian missionaries who penetrated this re¬ 
mote region long before the coming of Marco 
Polo were Nestorians from Persia, or from 
Constantinople, it is not certain which. They 
were Asiatics, and took their name from Nesto- 
rius, one of the early Christian bishops, who 
flourished in the fifth century of the Christian 
era, and whose seat was in Constantinople. A 
tablet has been found in a ruined temple near 
Singanfu, on which are inscribed in Chinese and 
Syriac characters a full statement of the sum 
of the Christian doctrine, an account of the 
arrival of a Christian missionary with books, 
the Emperor’s approval of the doctrines, and 
his order for the erection of a church. This 
tablet, which is seven feet high and three feet 
wide, and is surmounted by a carved likeness 
of a cross, is the oldest Christian monument in 
Asia. 

Reaching the southern part of Shansi, Marco 
approaches Manzi, or that part of the Empire 
which lies south of the Yellow River. The 
capital of the province, he says, is called “ Ac- 
balec Manzi, which signifies ‘ The White City 
of the Manzi Frontier.’ ” In these later days, 
we Americans have had a White City; it was 
built for the Columbian Fair, in Chicago. 

Passing through Tibet, Marco’s next advance 
was into the Province of Yunnan, in the ex¬ 
treme southwestern corner of China, north of 
Siam, and east of Burmah. Even in these 
modem times very little is known of Yunnan, 
the best account of the country having been 
written by Mr. T. T. Cooper, an English trav¬ 
eler, who was killed by one of his own native 
guard, in Burmah, in 1878. It is not likely 
that Kublai Khan knew much about that most 
remote of his conquered provinces, and so 
young Marco was sent to bring to the Khan 


whatever information he could pick up concern¬ 
ing the country and its resources. Here is 
part of his report. 

MARCO POLO’S REPORT UPON THE PROVINCE OF 
YUNNAN. 

In this country gold-dust is found in great quantities; 
that is to say, in the rivers and lakes, while in the 
mountains gold is also found in pieces of larger size. 
Gold is indeed so abundant that they give one saggw of 
gold for only six of the same weight in silver. And for 
small change they use the porcelain shells, as I men¬ 
tioned before. These are not found in the country, 
however, but are brought from India. 

In this province are found snakes and great serpents 
of such vast size as to strike fear into those who see 
them, and so hideous that the very account of them must 
excite the wonder of those who hear it. I will tell you 
how long and big they are. 

You may be assured that some of them are ten paces 
in length; some are more and some less. And in bulk 
they are equal to a great cask, for the bigger ones are 
about ten palms in girth. The head is very big. The 
mouth is large enough to swallow a man whole, and is 
garnished with great pointed teeth. And in short they 
are so fierce-looking and so hideously ugly, that every 
man and beast must stand in fear and trembling of them. 
There are also smaller ones, such as of eight paces long, 
and of five, and of one pace only. 

The way in which they are caught is this. You must 
know that by day they live underground because of the 
great heat, and in the night they go out to feed, and de¬ 
vour every animal they can catch. They go also to 
drink at the rivers and lakes and springs. And their 
weight is so great that when they travel in search of 
food or drink, as they do by night, the tail makes a great 
furrow in the soil as if a. full tun of liquor had been 
dragged along. Now the huntsmen who go after them 
take them by a certain gin [trap] which they set in the 
track over which the serpent has passed, knowing that 
the beast will come back the same way. They plant a 
stake deep in the ground and fix on the head of this a 
sharp blade of steel made like a razor or a lance-point, 
and then they cover the whole with sand so that the 
serpent cannot see it Indeed the huntsman plants sev¬ 
eral such stakes and blades on the track. On coming 
to the spot the beast strikes against the iron blade with 
such force that it enters his breast and rives [cuts] him 
so that he dies on the spot, and the crows on seeing 
the brute dead begin to caw, and then the huntsmen 
know that the serpent is dead and come in search 
of him. 

This then is the way these beasts are taken. Those 
who take them proceed to extract the gall from the in¬ 
side, and this sells at a great price; for you must know- 
it furnishes the material for a most precious medicine. 
Thus if a person is bitten by a mad dog, and they give him 
but a small pennyweight of this medicine to drink, he is 
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cured in a moment. Again if one has any disease of the 
skin and applies a small quantity of this gall he shall 
speedily be cured. So you see why it sells at such a 
high price. 

They also sell the flesh of this serpent, for it is excel¬ 
lent eating, and the people are very fond of it And 
when these serpents are very hungry, sometimes they 
will seek out the lairs of lions or bears or other large 
wild beasts, and devour their cubs, without the sire and 
dam being able to prevent it Indeed, if they catch the 
big ones themselves they devour them too; they can 
make no resistance. 

This was Marco's first view, we must sup¬ 
pose, of alligators or crocodiles. No wonder 
he gazed upon these horrid “ serpents ” with so 
much amazement. But, if we leave out his ig¬ 
norance of the name, we shall find that his ac¬ 
count of the alligator, as he is now known, is 
accurate enough. The creatures are caught 
and killed now precisely as he narrates; and 
their habits are the same as he describes them. 


But we can well imagine that the incredulous 
Venetians, to whom these traveler’s tales were 
told, winked to each other and smiled “ in their 
sleeves ” to hear such marvelous accounts of 
strange beasts. 

Concerning the use of shells as money, it is 
hardly necessary to tell the bright youngsters 
who read these chapters that shells of the 
variety known as cowrie are still used in some 
parts of India and in the islands of the South 
Pacific for money. Marco found many people 
in Tibet and other Indo-Chinese provinces who 
used cakes of salt for small change. Salt is 
costly; everybody must have it, and, in default 
of small money, it was and is used in making 
change. A saggio , of which Marco makes 
mention, is one-sixth of an ounce; so that one- 
sixth of an ounce of gold would be exchanged 
for one ounce of silver; nowadays one gets a 
larger proportion of silver for gold than that. 


(To be continued.) 


the Kettle. 

BY LAVRA E. RICHARD. 



Oh, I am a kettle! a kettle am I! 

I never shall strive to deny it. 

There ’s nothing about me that's sneaking or sly: 

Deception, I never shall try it. 

Bubble, I say! and hubble, I say! 

Some folks may not like it, but that is my way. 
I mind my own business, and give no trouble; 
Bubble, hub-bubble, hub-bubble, hub-bubble ! 

They say I am black; I admit it is true: 

A respectable tint, and I love it. 

I never, no, never set out to be blue; 

As for yellow or red, I’m above it. 
Bubble, I say! and hubble, I say! 

I’m ready to talk any time of the day. 

Heap on the coals, and my song I will double; 
Bub-bub-bub-bubble, bub-bubble, bub-bubble! 
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